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CONTACTS IN THE FAR EAST OF THE 
WHITE AND YELLOW RACES 


COLOSSAL and terrifying prob- 
lem looms ahead of the nations- 
the relations of the white and the 

yellow races. 

For three centuries the powerful peoples 
of Europe have been expanding their con- 
trol to all parts of the world. Their slight 
concern for the rights and needs of native 
populations has often brought disaster to 
those peoples and has engendered deep 
suspicion and hostility. 

But Asia is awaking. Her vast popula 
tions, constituting one-half of the entire 
world, have begun to move. Peoples long 
dormant and immuredgre discovering that 
they cannot carry on their old life and 
ancient civilizations regardless of the 
peoples of the West. They are learning, 
too, that the secrets of the white man’s 
power may be mastered by any people of 
sufficient diligence, for the titanic forces 
of nature are not the monopoly of any race. 

Japan was the first to make this dis- 
covery. She decided (1868) to master 
those secrets of knowledge and power. 
Her success was so rapid that in spite of 
many handicaps she not only saved herself 
from the devouring greed of Europe, to 
which all of Africa and most of Asia have 
succumbed, but she even called a halt on 
their plans for the partition of China. 

These facts are creating a new world 
situation beset with problems of inestim 
able difficulty. Every right-minded per- 
son both in the East and in the West 
should attempt to understand the facts and 
be prepared to deal wisely with the prob 
lems. For both the East and the West are 
equally concerned lest the quaking human 
world in which we live may suddenly be 
destroyed by an eruption of fire and brim- 
stone. 

\s a help to this understanding it will 
not be amiss to glance hastily at the history 
of the aggressions in the Far East of the 
nations of the West 

China’s early experience with repre 
sentatives from the West was not alto 
gether unfavorable For two or three 
centuries, at least, Nestorian Christians 
carried on their missionary work with sal 
utary results for China herself. 

During the sixteenth century and on- 
ward, Roman Catholic Missions also and 
early traders frcm Europe were not un- 
welcome. Not uatil the opium trade was 
imposed on Chi.a by Occidental traders 
did events begin to occur that have led to 
the present straied relations of the West 
with the Far East. The first Chinese edict 
against opium was issued in 1729 by Prince 


By SIDNEY L. GULICK 


Chun. He “pushed the opium reform 
forward with such earnestness that he 
brought it practically to a successful con- 
clusion.” In spite, however, of Chinese 
opposition, British traders in the early dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century insisted on 
importing Indian opium. The Chinese au- 
thorities, in the vigor of their opposition, 
destroyed 20,283 chests of opium, for which 
the British Government repaid her mer- 
chants about $12,000,000, and then tried to 
make China pay the bill. This with other 
complications led to the first “opium war” 
(1842), by which Great Britain secured 
llongkong, indemnities amounting to $21,- 
000,000, the opening for foreign trade 
(with specific permission of the opium 
trade) of five ports and special privileges 
for foreign residents. 

Then followed a long process of Occi- 
dental aggression, of growing Chinese im- 
potence, ef increasing development of spe- 
cial “concessions,” “interests” and “rights” 
in which the nations of the West became 
eager rivals for the anticipated “partition 
of China.” 

But the blame must not be fastened on 
Western nations alone, for China herself 
was also blameworthy. During all the 
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years from 1800 onward, the rulers of 
China exhibited the utmost obtuseness and 
unscrupulousness in handling international 
relations, as well as slackness in domestic 
administration. China’s troubles, therefore, 
have been due as much to her own interna 
tional blindness and to the inveterate greed 
and corruption of her “rulers,” as to any 
other single cause. Yet the Western na 
tions sinned against greater light. 

Japan’s brief experience with Occident- 
als in the sixteenth century led her to sus- 
pect and fear them. She drove out all mer- 
chants and missionaries, closed her doors 
hermetically, and by rigorous persecution 
attempted to stamp out every trace of 
Christianity (1614-1638). 

But in 1853 a United States squadron 
sailed into the forbidden port of Yedo, now 
Tokyo, and through kindly but firm pres- 
sure compelled Japan to~abandon her -his 
toric policy. Japan’s whole-hearted devo- 
tion to the new policy—though after nearly 
two decades of fear and hesitation—led 
to her rapid adoption (1868-1900) of im- 
portant elements of Occidental civilization 
which have placed her among the leading 
nations—but still distrustful and antagon 
istic toward Western nations. 

Yuan Shih Kai, as Chinese Resident in 
Korea (1884-1894), handled the delicate 
situation between China and Japan with 
such flagrant disregard of agreements with 
Japan as to provoke the unexpectedly dis 
astrous Japan-China war (1894-5). China 
had to pay heavy indemnities and to cede 
Port Arthur and Formosa to Japan. Rus- 
sia, Germany and France thereupon forced 
Japan by an ultimatum to restore Port Ar- 
thur to China, thus humiliating as well as 
weakening her. 

The predatory powers of Europe defin- 
itely set themselves to “divide the Chinese 
melon.” They left Japan quite out of their 
reckoning. Germany began her career in 
the Far East by seizing Kiaochau (1897). 
Russia took Port Arthur (1898), and in the 
same year England secured Weihaiwei and 
some two hundred square miles opposite 
Hongkong ; France took Kwangchouwan in 
South China. 

These events, and certain internal fac 
tors, led to the Boxer Uprising (1900) 
to drive all foreigners out of China. But 
six “civilized” armies marched up to Pe- 
king and taught the Chinese a lesson by 
terrorization, licent:ousness, murder, and 
looting. An enormous indemnity (approxi- 
mately $675,000,000) was imposed on China 
to be paid in semi-annual installments for 
thirty-nine years. This, among other fac- 








tors, has been a further cause for China’s 
weakness, enabling the nations to secure a 
stranglehold on China’s natural resources. 
Then came the scramble of the rival plun- 
derers to secure “spheres of influence” and 
special “concessions” of many kinds. 
Russia practically annexed all Manchu- 
ria and pushed schemes for the complete 
control of Korea. This caused the Japan 
Russia War (1904-5), an eye-opener, not 
only to defeated 
robbe r 


Russia and to the other 
nations of Europe, but also to 
China and to all Asia. A new light dawned 
upon the whole Orient; new hopes and am 
bitions arose and new determinations. The 
modernization of China started up in earn 
est, leading to the overthrow of the Man 
chu dynasty and the establishment of the 
China (1911). 


Continued turmoil and intrigue in Ko- 
for which Japan must share responsi- 
bility, finally led to the consummation, long 
desired by Japanese imperialists, of the 
annexation of Japan (1910). 
Japan made with Russia 
about Manchuria and Mongolia, thus join- 
ing the predatory European pack 

Then in 1914 came the War. 
China was a helpless pawn. Japan took her 
revenge on Germany for the humiliation 
at Port Arthur twenty years before. While 
the “Christian” Europe were 
flying at each other’s throats, Japanese 
militarists thought they saw “the chance of 
to bring China under 


Republic of 


rea, 


Korea to 


secret treaties 


Great 


pec yples of 


a thousand years” 


their political and economic domination. 
“Twenty-one Demands,” falsely reported 
to the world as “fourteen,” and an ulti 
matum (May, 1915), and later, a secret 


ention 
the 
China was helpless as usual 


and political loans, out 
nations of Christendom. 
Favored by 


military cony 


maneuvered 


the stress of war, Japan made confidential 
agreements with England, France, Italy 
and Russia consolidating her “rights” and 


“interests” in Asia and in the Pacific, and 


her claims as successor of Germany in 


Shantung 

But Japanese militarists, like those of 
Prussia, did not understand the psychology 
of other nations. Their demands and their 
manner made all China a 
united and bitter enemy, and Western na 
tions likewise began to distrust and fear 
Japan, which had apparently become one of 
the world’s plundering nations. 

This brief sketch of the contacts and 
conflicts of the nations in the Far East 
places before us in bold outlines the fac- 
tors that are making for frightful disasters 
in the decades ahead. The peoples of the 
Far East have no for those of the 
West. They feel humiliated, flouted, ex- 
ploited, and injured. The fires of their in 
dignation are burning deep and hot, though 
not yet openly 


domineering 


love 


besides 


that 
aggression, 


howov er, 
greed and 


fortunate, 


records o! 


It is 
these 


many deeds of friendship and good-will 
are also to be recorded. 

For many decades Christians in Great 
Britain have carried on a long and per 
sistent campaign against the traffic in 
opium China’s own magnificent anti 
opium crusade would hardly have been 


possible had it not been for the stimulus of 
British Christians and their powerful in- 
fluence with the British government. The 
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missionary work, however, of British 
churches in China has been of incalculable 
value. China’s most loyal friends in Great 
Britain have been found in the British 
churches and missionary societies. 

Similar aid for China and sympathy with 
and for her have developed in the Protest- 
ant churches of Germany, Switzerland, and 
Scandinavia, through their missionary ac- 
tivities in the Far East. 

America’s course likewise has been as a 
whole quite satisfactory. The character 
of her treaties has been uniformly fair. 
The spirit of most of her diplomats, mer- 
chants, and traders has been friendly. The 
contributions of her teachers, mission- 
aries, and philanthropists have been great. 
\nd the friendships made with thousands 
of Chinese and Japanese students who 
attended American institutions of 
learning have proved to be international 


have 


bonds of incalculable significance. All 
these factors binding together the East 
and the West are assets of inestimable 


value and may, if strengthened and prop- 
erly utilized, still the world. 

Even in the midst of the horrors of the 
Boxer Uprising many Chinese showed 
themselves true friends of their foreign 
guests, risking their own lives in instances 
not a few. The return in 1908 by the 
\merican government of the balance of its 
share of the “Boxer Indemnity,” some $12,- 
000,000, is having most salutary results 
through the thousands of Chinese students 
who have been enabled to study in America. 


Save 


Relations between America and Japan, 
too, during many decades were character- 
ized by mutual confidence based on good 
deeds. America’s return of the Shimono- 
seki Indemnity ($783,000.87, in 1883), 
Japan's generous gift ($150,000) to San 
Francisco after her earthquake and fire, 
the faithful administration by Japan of the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement—these and other 
acts should not be forgotten in the present 
time of strain and irritation. 

The great races and nations are face to 
face, as never before. Space has been van- 
quished. “The sea is no more.” Geograph- 
ical barriers gone. Only languages, 
ignorance, selfishness, and prejudice now 
hold the world’s peoples apart. 


are 


China and Japan are to be neighbors of 
\merica and Europe for all future time. 
Shall they be friendly or hostile ne:ghbors ? 
That depends almost wholly on what we 
do or fail to do. It will be our deeds that 
will count, deeds of justice and fair deal- 
ing, or deeds of arrogance, selfishness, and 
greed. 

The adoption by the peoples of Asia of 
popular education and of modern methods 
of communication is deepening and unify 
ing their racial and national consciousness 
toa degre e never before achieved. These 
things, combined with the mastery of mod- 
make possible race rivalry, 
race ambition, and race conflict, terrible to 
contemplate 


ern science, 


Unscrupulous party politics, moreover, 
both in the Occident and in the Orient, add 
a factor exceedingly malignant. Jingoistic 
patriots in every land perpetually play up 
the wrong-doing of other peoples and gov- 
ernments. They rarely acknowledge their 
own wrong-doings. Thus a false and con- 
fused international psychology is created. 
It is indignant at unreal as well as at real 


grievances and insistent on unreal as well 
as on real rights. The minds of the vari- 
ous peoples are, in fact, haunted by many 
imaginary bogies, and they very largely 
fail to see the real world in which they 
live and in relation with which they have 
to function. 

Irresponsible news agents also, playing 
with fire, send sensational, deceitful 
ries” under the seas, ten thousand 
overnight. The truth never 
with the falsehoods; very often it never 
even gets started. The daily press is too 
often not primarily interested in fact but 
in “stories.” 


» eg 
miles 
catches up 


This world situation constitutes an un- 
paralleled challenge to men of good-will 
in all lands. For it is clear that only the 
wide, vigorous and prompt adoption of true 
international ideas by leaders in every land 
can save the world from an 
tragedy of colossal proportions. 


impending 


Truth-telling about ourselves and others 
must begin to be practised. We must each 
see how others look at us and how they 
misunderstand us. We need to see how, 
quite unwittingly, we lay ourselves open to 
misunderstanding. We must look at the 
other man’s, the other nation’s viewpoint. 
But to gain that viewpoint we must be sym 
pathetic. We must know and understand 
their past history and their present needs. 
We must recognize how the deeds of our 
governments or our fellow nationals, not 
always evil by intent, have nevertheless 
brought disaster and tragedy to millions. 
We who profess to be Christians must 
practise more thoroughly what we teach— 
that white and black, yellow and brown 
are all brothers; that God loves those of 
other races no less than he loves us. We 
who are strong should help bear the bur- 
dens of the weak. No nation living a 
selfish life can be loved and trusted. Na- 
tions must learn to be unselfish; they must 
keep faith; must tell the truth; must 
abandon secrecy; must settle their differ 
ences by reason, conciliation, and law, not 
by resort to war. But what a contrast be 
tween these ideals and the bald facts of the 
past and even of the present! Assuredly, 
the situation places before Occidental 
Christian workers and writers in China 
and Japan special opportunities and special 
duties. It is theirs in a unique way to 
know the facts; theirs to keep the Chris- 
tian peoples in the homelands informed, not 
only as to the situation in the Orient, but 
also as to the faulty needs of their own 
peoples and governments. They have rare 
opportunities to be “peacemakers”—‘sons 
of God.” They may help reconcile the na 
tions and races one to another, than which 
there is no more Christlike work. But for 
this task they must have adequate knowl- 
edge no less than the spirit of invincible 
love. They must train themselves to 
“speak the truth in love.” 

Our eyes for seven years have seen the 
bloody welter and chaos of Europe, all due 
to national greed and international sin. 
Today fresh temptations are appealing to 
the nations in the desperate economic 
world-war that is starting. Racial and na- 
tional passions are certain to be involved. 
Only one voice can calm the rising tempest 

the voice of the Master. But even His 
voice can avail nothing if His disciples 
obey not. 
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THE FAR EAST AT THE DISARMAMENT 


CONFERENCE 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


T is highly significant that at the Wash- 
| ington Conference the Far East should 

be so intimately associated with the 
problem of disarmament. This emphasis 
on the East of Asia seems to arise from 
the belief that any program for disarma- 
ment to which this country is a_ party 
must, to be successful, make some adjust- 
ment of the friction along the shores of 
the Pacific. If these differences here are 
not in part removed, a reduction in arma- 
ments will be impossible, or, if achieved, 
will not prevent war or even the talk of 
war. This emphasis on the Far East in- 
dicates that the center of our interna 
tional relations is shifting, at least for the 
time being, from the Atlantic and Europe 
to the Pacific and Asia. For the present 
and possibly for much of the future, what 
takes place in China and Japan has as 
much or more significance for us as have 
events in Paris, Berlin, or Vienna. In calling 
this conference the United States has, 
moreover, assumed a leadership in Far 
Eastern affairs. She has done this in years 
past, as when John Hay initiated the Open 
Door Policy and President Roosevelt of- 
fered mediation between Japan and Rus- 
sia, but never before has she asserted quite 
as prominently her right to be heard in 
the affairs of the Pacific basin. All of 
this seems to indicate that for weal or for 
woe, the future of this country is in- 
separably bound up with that of China, 
Japan, and Eastern Siberia. If the policy 
we adopt is to be Christian, if it is to 
lead to the peace of the world and to the 
welfare of all concerned, it is highly im- 
portant that Christian students become in- 
telligent on Far Eastern problems and 
make a vigorous attempt to see that they 
are solved in a Christian way. 

The first factor in the Far Eastern 
problem is Japan. Here is an extremely 
able, energetic, and ambitious people who 
number more than fifty millions—exclu 
sive of the non-Japanese races in the em- 
pire—who are for the most part confined 
to islands whose total area is about that of 
California and of whose surface not more 
than twenty-five per cent can be brought 
under cultivation. It is as though half the 
population of the United States were to 
be confined to the one state. The Japa- 
nese are, too, increasing in numbers. While 
the rate of growth is probably not as high 
as it was a few years ago, it is still about 
half a million a year. Under these cir- 
cumstances there are just two courses of 
action open to the Japanese. They can 
either migrate in large numbers to less 
crowded lands, or they can become a 
manufacturing nation and exchange the 
products of their factories for foodstuffs. 
Now if they attempt to migrate, they find 
closed against them the best thinly popu- 
lated sections of the world. The white 
peoples have preempted Australia, South 
Africa and the Americas, and from the 
most conveniently located of these lands 

Australia and the Pacific Coast of 


North America—the Japanese have all but 
been excluded. Korea and Manchuria do 
not attract large numbers of Japanese 
settlers and for the moment there is no 
disposition to move to Eastern Siberia. 
The Japanese government seems not at all 
disposed to insist that its subjects be per 
mitted to migrate to Australia and our 
Pacific Coast states. It has scrupulously 
lived up to its Gentlemen’s Agreement 
with the United States and would prob- 
ably permit even greater restrictions if 
these were asked by us ina courteous way. 
In the existing state of race prejudice it 
would, moreover, be unwise for the United 
States to admit any large numbers of 
Japanese. They are not in any sense our 
inferiors, but there is such prejudice 
against them that to allow them to enter 
would add another and a very aggravating 
race problem to the ones we already have. 
It is, however, only right that we should 
treat with justice those Japanese whom 
we have already admitted. We should 
grant them the same privileges that we 
do to aliens from European countries, 
those of naturalization and of the owner 
ship or leasing of land. To do otherwise, 
as in California, is to single them out for 
discrimination and is unfair. 

Since Japan cannot hope to relieve the 
pressure of population on subsistence by 
emigration, she must become a manufac 
turing nation, as has Great Britain, and 
exchange the products of her mills for 
those of the field. This is the course she 
has chosen to follow and she is rapidly 
becoming a great industrial power. Osaka, 
for example, already vies with the great 
manufacturing cities of Europe and Amer- 
ica. If Japan, however, is successfully to 
take care of her surplus population in this 
way, she must obviously have outside 
sources of raw materials and a market for 
her finished products. She has but little 
iron of her own, and while she has fairly 
large deposits of coal and extensive un 
developed water power, she must still plan 
to draw some of her coal from abroad, 
and she must, of course, import cotton and 
most of such other raw materials as are 
grown on the field. She must also have 
large, easily available markets. Upon free 
access to abundant sources of raw ma- 
terials and a market, her very life as a 
nation depends. 

3oth her natural market and her best 
available sources of raw materials are to 
be found on the neicehboring continent of 
Asia, in China, Korea, and Eastern Si 
beria. Here are great and relatively un- 
developed stores of the materials which 
Japan needs for her mills. Here are ex- 
tensive deposits of iron, great coal fields. 
fertile plains on which cotten can be raised 
and in Siberia and narts of Manchuria 
there are some of the world’s greatest 
forests. The Eastern Coast of Asia con 
tains one of the greatest, perhans the 
greatest, relatively untapped sunplies of 
raw material for factories which the 


world now has. This same region, more- 
over, is the world’s largest undeveloped 
market. China, with its three or four 
hundred millions of industrious, frugal, 
able people, the largest fairly homogene 
ous group of mankind, will some time have 
an unsurpassed demand for foreign goods, 
and Eastern Siberia will demand, as it is 
developed, great quantities of those goods 
that are needed in new countries. Because 
of her geographical position Japan has a 
natural interest and advantage in these 
lands and under the necessity as she is of 
having an open door to raw materials and 
a market, she must guard her access to 
them as she would her very life. 

Unfortunately for Japan and for the 
peace of the world, these territories have 
been in danger of falling into the hands 
of European powers. Eastern Siberia has 
long been in possession of the Russians, 
although its future is just now uncertain 
China’s government has been growing 
progressively weaker during the past 
twenty-five or thirty years and is now in 
the worst state in which it has found it 
self in modern times. European powers 
took advantage of the situation some 
years ago and by means of “spheres of in- 
fluence,” loans, the control of the customs 
and salt revenues and “leased” territories 
have compromised tiie independence of 
China and have threatened to divide her 
among themselves and to slam the door 
in the face of Japan and the rest of the 
world. So far the United States has stood 
consistently for the independence and ter 
ritorial integrity of China and the open 
door into her markets. As we become 
more eager for a foreign market and for 
a place in which to invest our surplus cap 
ital, however, Japan fears that we may 
alter our policy and become a competitor 

Under these circumstances it is but nat 
ural that Japan should copy the policy of 
Occidental powers and adopt a program 
of imperialism. During the past twenty 
five years she has extended her control on 
the neighboring continent until her influ 
ence there is greater than is that of any 
other foreign power. She has annexed 
the southern half of the Island of Sag 
halin and claims the northern half. She 
occupies Vladivostok, the best port in 
Eastern Siberia, and has troops in other 
parts of Siberia. She owns Korea and 
virtually controls South Manchuria and 
Eastern Mongolia. She has the former 
German holdings in the province of Shan 
tung and she owns Formosa and claims 
a sphere of influence in the adjoining pro 
vince of Fuhkien. She has troops at Han- 
kow, in the heart of China, and has made 
extensive loans to China on the security 
of important revenues and natural re- 
sources. 

In following this imperialistic policy, 
however, Japan has aroused the bitter an- 
tagonism of the Koreans and Chinese and 
the suspicions of the rest of the world. 
It is evident that if she continues to fol- 
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low it the antagonism will become mor 
intense and wars will follow, wars which 
in the long run can end only in disaster 
for Japan and great woe for the rest of 
the world. Fortunately for Japan and the 
peace of the world, there is in the island 
empire a growing liberal sentiment, which, 
while seeing the the country, 
seeks to maintain the open door on the 
neighboring continent by forcible 
means, and condemns the policies of the 
military and big business interests that so 
far dominated the 
Japanese liberals would encour- 
formation of a and inde 
China friendly to Japan and by 
justice and fair dealing would seek to ob 
tain 


needs of 


less 


have nation’s foreign 
1 rhic 1S 
age the 


pendent 


strong 


heretofore has been sought 
doubtful diplomacy and_ the 
mailed fist. It is obvious that the welfare 
of Japan and China and the security of the 
rest of the world depend in no small de 
gree upon the future of this liberal senti 


ment 


what 
through 


It is obvious, too, that those groups 
in China which are working for a stable 
and modern government in that country 
must be encouraged as greatly as possible. 

In the light of this situation, the Wash 
ington Conference, if it is to succeed, must 
so adjust matters in the Far East that the 
hands of the liberal groups in Japan 
will be strengthened Japan must be 
treated with such fairness and her legiti 
mate interests in Asia be so conserved that 
her militarists who teach that justice can 
be obtained only by force or the threat of 


force shall be discredited. Steps must be 


taken, too, to put China on her feet. As 
long as that great country remains weak 
the selfish interests of the nations will 


cause her to be a storm center. She, too, 


must be treated fairly and ample oppor- 
tunity be given her better elements to re 
organize her government and her entire 
national life. Her independence and ter- 


ritorial integrity must be guarded and pro 
vision made for her rehabilitation. China 
is the greatest problem that Washington 
has to face, for on the stability of China, 
even more than upon the liberal groups in 
Japan, rests the peace of the Far East 

It is obvious that no permanent settle 
ment of Far Eastern problems can be ex 
pected at Washington These are 
complex to be solved by any single gath 
ering of men, no matter how wise and how 
intent upon an agreement. It naturally 
follows that we may friction in 
the future and more conferences, possibly 
again in Washington and possibly in Pek 
ing or Tokyo. It is evident, too, that the 
continued peace of the Far East and the 
f the program for progressive 
disarmament must depend upon the atti 
tude toward each other of all of the peo 
ples involved. All Christian students must 
in their thinking and talking stand against 


too 


expect 


success oft 


race prejudice, narrowly selfish national 
ambitions, and ignorance, and must insist 
upon justice to Japan. We must, too, en 


courage every movement on our campuses 
which makes for intelligence on Far East 
ern questions. In many of these we should 
take the lead, and in all of them we 
should try to inject the Christian attitude 
of mind 

We must, moreover, greatly 
the missionary enterprise in Japan and 
China. The salvation of these countries 
must come largely from within and from 


strengthen 


' 


the relatively slow and unnoticed working 
of liberal, constructive forces. There is 
no better way of strengthening these than 
by enlarging our missionary activities. The 
Christian group in Japan, small though it 
is, stands with practical solidarity for 
liberalism and justice in Japan’s foreign 
relations, and the corresponding group in 
China has contributed far out of propor- 
tion to its numbers to the reconstruction 
of the nation along wholesome lines. 
There is no more effective way of aiding in 


the solution of the Far Eastern situation 
and none that quite so directly goes to the 
root of the problem as do Christian mis- 
sions. In the light of the Far Eastern sit- 
uation we must have fresh thinking as to 
the part which Christian missions should 
play in the reshaping of the Far East, and 
we must have in our colleges an enlarged 
study of the Far East from the Christian 
viewpoint and of Christian missions, and 
a fresh outpouring of life. The call is for 
vision and for renewed consecration. 


THE HORIZONS OF A STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN 


By FRANCIS P. MILLER 


l is seldom good tor us to be too intro 

spective. _But there are times when a 

thorough self-examination is not only 
helptul but absolutely imperative. 
dergraduate who has recently become a 
member of his Christian Association Cabi- 
net or who has been asked to serve on one 
of its committees may well make such an 
examination. He should earnestly put to 
himself the question, “What is my excuse 
for being so presumptuous as to suppose 
that | am worthy of this responsibility, 
or that I can make any helpful contribu 
tion to the life of my fellows?” and he 
should endeavor to comprehend more fully 
what is involved in the movement with 
which he has become associated. 


An un- 


lf it were possible to advise with sonmr- 
one who had raised this inquiry I should 
like to make it clear to him at once that I 
can conceive of no adequate reason why 
he should occupy such a position, unless a 
great Faith and a great Hope animate his 
spirit and lead him on. On such a day of 
the world’s history the only possible justi- 
fication one can have for assuming that he 
can be of any help is the Faith that he 
has in the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the Hope that rests on 
His eternal purpose at work in the world. 

The greater part of the present student 
generation became accustomed during its 
high school days to a world torn apart by 
organized violence and ground to pieces by 
fierce hate; a world in which the worth 
of the individual ceased to exist, and the 
God of Battles was appealed to as the 
only arbiter of human destiny. Then we 
were tempted to deny the reign of God 
and sell our the devil—which 
many did. At last peace came, and with it 
dark chaos and despair. 


souls to 


“No light had we for that we do repent!” 
Too late, too late, ye cannot enter now! 
No! Thank God it is not too late. God 
does reign, His Kingdom comes, and its 
citizens are already abroad preparing the 


way for it. If we had not Faith and Hope 
we would be of all men the most miser- 
able. With them life may still become a 


glorious venture toward God. A German 
student said to me recently, “There are but 
two alternatives—suicide or Christ.” 

But what is the quality of this Faith? 
The Faith of some, who are apparently 
well content with what they have, is a poor, 
meagre, narrow, wretched thing. They 


seem to regard 
pendage to respectable society, or they 
imagine they can the world by a 
multiplication and acceleration of “activi 
ties,’ or else they are satisfied with God 
as an interesting and diverting object for 
intellectual speculation. These bear the 
name of Christ. They render certain self 
gratifying forms of “service.” They thank 
God they are not as other men. They look 
forward to a reward commensurate with 
their worth and in the 
damned. 


religion as a useful ap 


save 


end they are 

It is to a very different laith that God 
is calling us now. God is calling men to a 
life in which the entire personality, will, 
emotion, desires, and interests of the in 
dividual are being brought into harmony 
with Him through Christ. Those who 
hear and answer are indeed new creatures. 
They have found the secret of the uni- 
verse; they believe in God as lather from 
whom 


every family in heaven and on 
earth derives its name and nature; they 
have come upon His purpose running 


through the whole creation; they see in 
Christ the culmination and interpretation 
of that purpose. They no longer regard 
alien peoples as strangers and foreigners 
but as members of God’s own household, 
and in considering the organized relations 
of men they look forward to a time when 
all things in heaven and on earth, includ 
ing governments and industrial 
shall be gathered up in Christ. For such 
men there is no conceivable activity of 
life, social relationship, political duty, or 
intellectual opinion which is not to be re- 
ferred to the mind of Christ. 

It is possible here to indicate only very 
briefly one of the consequences of such 
a Faith. There seems no doubt but that 
the full horror of these past few years has 
been due in part to the impotence of the 
body of Christian people, an impotence oc- 
casioned partly by the divisions of the 
churches but more especially by the idea 
of the nation which through education has 
come to be the baneful heritage of western 
peoples during the nineteenth century, 
namety, that it is the supremest thing on 
earth, existing for its own good alone, and 
is entitled to be the sole judge of its own 
interests when these conflict with other 
nations. The Church was either unaware 
of the spread of this monstrous doctrine 
among its members or else acquiesced in it 
until the first loyalty of its members had 


orders, 
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already been transferred to another. 
Though this idea has appeared in its most 
diabolical aspects in Europe, we need not 
look far for signs that America is travel- 
ing along the same road. 

For students this may not seem a mat- 
ter of great moment. On the contrary, I 
can imagine nothing more vitally con- 
nected with the future weal or woe of the 
world than the ideas now being formed by 
American undergraduates in regard to the 
place of the nation in human society. As 
Christians we know that our supreme loy- 
alty belongs to the Kingdom of God and 
to no other. We know that above the na- 
tion is God’s moral law by which its con- 
duct must be judged. But what signifi- 
cance do we attach to such a belief? If 
genuine it will modify our whole mental 
attitude toward the national group. We 
will not wish America to be a self-asser- 
tive member of the family of nations, but 
we will wish her to lead the way in as- 
suming common obligations of service. 
We will shun as if it were poison gas that 
insinuating doctrine that our particular 
nation is “God's ideal type.” We will be- 
lieve that each national group has a dis- 
tinct contribution to make to the life of 
the world, but that it must make this with- 
out impeding the contribution of any other 
group. We will render to Cesar what be- 
longs to Czsar but not a jot of what be- 
longs to God, and we will eagerly await 
the day when our own nation will forego 
some of its much vaunted sovereignty for 
the creation of a society of people in 
which alone will be found a moral basis 
for the corporate life of the world. 

Practically this means that we will al 
ways be anxious to secure accurate in 
formation about other nations and the 
points at issue between us and them, and 
will form the fixed habit of attempting to 
arrive at conclusions on the basis of the 
common good of all peoples rather than of 
our own “national interests.” The char- 
acter of our dealings with students from 
other lands on our own campus will be 
the real measure of the genuineness of the 
extension of our Faith into the corporate 
life of the world. If we cannot find a 
spiritual basis for friendly intercourse 
with them it would be worse than useless 
to attempt to find one for the world 
society. 

That a spiritual basis for the corporate 
life of the world will ultimately be found 
is the Hope that draws us on. Our eyes 
are fixed on that glorious day when a true 
Christendom, united and purified, will rise 
from the dust of its shame and humiliation 
to do battle with the forces of evil, and in 
the strength of the Lord to prevail. 

Never have men been asked to subscribe 
to so great a Faith. For us there is one 
devotion above all devotions, one loyalty 
above all loyalties, one cause above all 
causes—a philosophy of life, but more; a 
theory of science, but more; a view of po- 
litical and social development, but far, far 
more, for embracing all these, determining 
all these, enriching all these is our Faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom all 
things consist, by whom all things were 
created and are consummated, and through 
whom we go forth in the sadness of the 
cross and the joy of the resurrection con- 
quering and to conquer until the day when 
His Kingdom shall come in power. 


STUDENT OPINION ON LIMITATION 
OF ARMAMENT 


HE students of America are inter- 

ested in the Washington Conference 
for the Limitation of Armaments because 
every thinking person realizes that with- 
out some attempt at the creation of a new 
basis for international relationships our 
civilization is inevitably doomed. It is 
perhaps unfortunate, however, that so 
much stress is laid upon “disarmament” 
without reflection upon the fact that ar- 
mament is only a symptom and not a dis- 
ease, and that man has never been hin- 
dered by mere paucity of weapons from 
fighting for what he believes to be jus- 
tice. The causes of war must be re- 
moved, not the means of waging it. While 
men think in terms of national aspirations 
they can not hope for emancipation from 
strife. The conference can not bring a 
millenium but if its assembled representa- 
tives should confess the futility of further 
bargaining and boldly declare that only in 
universal, whole-hearted cooperation, se- 
cured by mutual sacrifice, can any ad- 
vance be made, the imagination of the 
world might become so kindled that its 
hope for peace could be realized. Nothing 
could be lost, for all is lost without it. 

GANSON G. Depew, 


Yale. 


| CONSIDER that the American student 
is interested in the Washington Con 
ference for the Limitation of Armaments 
for the following reasons: 

1. As a Christian he is interested and 
deeply concerned with the moral and ethi- 
cal consequences of the achievements of 
this conference. He desires the welfare 
of the world. Unselfish disarmament 
would increase international good feel- 
ing; it would make stronger the trust be- 
tween nations and lessen their suspicions. 

2. Every college student is interested 
in the economical benefits resulting from a 
cessation in military expenditures; in the 
utilitarian uses of such funds, namely, ed- 
ucation, public health, scientific research, 
development of natural resources of the 
nation, foundation of philanthropic and 
charitable institutions, ete. 

3. Asa college student he should be in 
close touch with current events. As a mem- 
ber (being a voter) of one of the great 
political parties he is interested as to 
which one is due the credit for the re- 
sponsibility of assembly and action of the 
conference. 

4. As a student in one of the colleges 
of the United States he finds himself a 
unit of a great force for moulding pub- 
lic opinion. He has then the right 
and power to originate and develop 
the sentiment or feeling in this body that 
the Washington Conference should not 
terminate a mere political meeting, but 
that it accomplish a definite step toward 
international goodwill. Who can foretell 
what this sentiment might accomplish, 
should it become a conviction in the 
hearts and minds of the students of 
America? HARRISON TROWBRIDGE, 

Columbia. 


PRIL 6, 1917 marked the end of “our 
4 4 splendid isolation?’ The most com- 
pelling question before the people of 
America today is whether or not the 
United States will slink back into the old 
tracks of national selfishness or assume 
its proper role of internationalism and of 
world fellowship, as a sustaining force for 
the betterment of humanity everywhere. 

America, as a leader in civilization, must 
keep her ideals abreast with her trade and 
commerce. The world applauded when 
the United States spoke to China: “Give 
us not your money that we may profit by 
it but give us your sons that we may edu- 
cate them.” Such an action is the right 
approach to international honor, the right 
approach to international peace. 

We need more of this human element 
in our dealings with other nations. The 
wealth of a nation is not in its specie but 
in its people. Not “America first” nor 
England first, but Humanity first; this is 
the challenge to every great nation. of 
today. Let us plead for the Limitation of 
\rmament to make this possible. 

E. E. Overporr. 
Penn State College. 


A' rAIN and again students haye ex- 
4 Xpressed their lack of faith in the rule 
by force. No thorough-thinking economist 
can approve the present program of world 
armament that is bleeding national growth 
and prosperity. How long will diplomats 
ignore student ideals? How long are we 
going to settle problems with war, fire, 
and gas like the savage—yes, with more 
inhumanity than displayed by the savage? 
We students at the University of Wis- 
consin trust that our statesmen will re- 
deem themselves by a frank, open, and 
farsighted consideration of the future of 
humanity as they gather about the con 
ference table. 
Leo H. Kon. 
Univ. of Wisconsin. 


“O important is the Washington Confer- 

ence to the peoples of the world that 
it is imperative that the public mind be 
awakened and that carefully formulated 
public opinion may be, from time to time, 
so brought to bear on the conference that 
some very significant and definite results 
may be gained. 

In this moulding of public opinion the 
students of America must stand ready to 
bear their part. It is for the youth of 
America to catch the great vision of Chris- 
tian internationalism and to follow that 
gleam leading to world peace. 

In spite of the warning from our leaders, 
we have a right to expect that this confer- 
ence accomplish definite results as it meets 
in the coming weeks. It is for the people 
of this and other lands to demand that here 
the first steps shall, be taken which shall 
lead us away from the danger of terrible 
and destroying wars toward a reign of uni- 
versal brotherhood as taught by the Prince 
of Peace. 


\ 


Haroitp N. SkipMore, 
Oberlin College. 








THE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WHO FAILS 
What Shall Be Done With Him? 


“pHs is an all too practical question 
which every president and secretary 
must face. When a chairman fails to put 
across that part of the program for which 
he is responsible ought our chief thought 
be to save the man or to save the pr 
gram? The writer has a firm conviction 
that too often we place the exclusive em 
phasis on the program and let the failing 
hairman “go hang.” “He lay down on 
the job and now I'm through with him,” 
is the attitude to which we are all tempted 
and to which many of us succumb. In a 
few instances this may be justifiable, es 
pecially in that part of the program which 
is directly responsible for the spiritual life 
of individuals, such as evangelistic cam- 
paigns, personal work, or recruiting. - But 
in the majority of cases, involving per- 
programs, the employment 
agency, the handbook, religious meetings, 


haps social 


yes, and even Bible study, we ought to 
consider that chairman of our own selec- 
tion as more worth saving even than his 
program 

\ll such failures do not merit being 
treated in the same way, but in practically 
every case a large part of the program 
can be saved by the president or secre 
tary working with the committee (and the 
hairman at the same time), or by placing 

the failure’s committee a man who has 
proven himself a consecrated worker for 
the Kingdom. This plan will often enable 
1 chairman who is failing because of 
ecret sin or honest doubt to win his 
fight. A lazy failure will usually be honest 
enough to resign under these circum 
stances. The writer has known of cases 
vhere the chairman has been appointed 
hecause of popularity, wealth, or campus 


social connections, and certainly under 
these circumstances he can hardly be 
blamed for his own failure. Probably 


the best thing to do in this case would be 
to worry through the year with him, and 
thereby the lesson is learned by that 
Association that consecration to Christ and 
His Kingdom is the one essential quali 
cation of a cabinet member, the failure of 
that part of the program will not have 
been too large a price to pay We must 
ot forget that after three years of close 
association with the Christ Himself, His 
cabmet members” were not pertect. Nor 
did He ask that they be perf ct He 
merely asked that they be disciples, and 
tis patience, so lar as the Gospels tell 
was only once exhausted by their fail- 
ures. The last relationship between the 
human Jesus and Peter was the latter’s 
denial of his Master, but Jesus’ first mes- 
age to living friends after the resurrec- 
tion was: “But go, tell my disciples and 
Peter 

As presidents and secretaries, we need 
more patience with the men whom we have 
chosen as possessing the necessary quali- 
fications, but in whom we are disappointed. 

Men are more important than programs. 

E. B. Scuvuttz, 
Washington and Lee. 


We all know that men who 
never make mistakes never 
make anything. 


Similarly, few Cabinet Mem- 
bers immediately blossom into 
perfection, 


The Cabinet is not an asylum 
for saints, but a kindergarten for 
“self-starting”’ laymen in the 
Church of Christ. How can we 
best coach these incipient minor 
prophets not only to progressive- 
ly fruitful personal leadership 
but also to the guiding, training 
and inspiring of a real Com- 
mittee? 


Wal shall a president of a student 
Association do with the chairman 
who falls down? The man has given 
promise of leadership, has accepted the 
position, but somehow or other he has not 
connected with the job. 

One thing is sure—such a man cannot 
be dropped without being given a chance 
to redeem himself The man _ himself 
must have some consideration. Uncere 
moniously dropping a worker helps neither 
the morale of the individual nor does it 
increase respect for the organization. It 
may after all be only partially his fault 
that he is not delivering. He may be 
temporarily “snowed under” with work, 
he may be in poor physical condition, or 
any one of half a dozen other human acci- 
dents may have happened to him. Per- 
haps, too, the administration of the or- 
ganization may be at fault. Many times 
the work of a chairman is an intangible 
something which has a name and that’s 
about all there is to it. If a chairman has 
not been in touch with his predecessor or 
does not have a written statement of just 
what his work consists, he ought not to 
be expected to do a one hundred per cent 
ob. At a recent officers’ training confer- 
ence, a member of a faculty said that his 
greatest criticism of the college Young 
Men’s Christian Association was that the 
work of the volunteer worker was not 
tangibly outlined, that men did not under- 
stand just what was expected of them. 

If a man is to have his failure called to 
his attention and be given a chance to ex- 
plain, some one must have a personal in- 
terview with him. Absolute frankness 
should be the guiding principle in this 
interview, but it must also be tempered 
with kindly consideration for the man. 
He ought to be encouraged rather than 
discouraged. Most men can easily be made 
to feel that they ought to quit, but with 
just a little encouragement they might 
again tackle the job and win a victory for 
themselves as well as for the work. The 
art of quitting is learned far too soon by 


every man, anyhow, especially in religious 
work. 

If the man offers a good explanation 
and decides to get back on the job, his 
interviewer ought to be ready to place in 
his hands or to work out with him a pro- 
gram, so that there may be a handle to 
take hold of. If, however, the man does 
not decide to see the thing through, there 
is nothing to do but frankly ask him if he 
does not think another man should be 
given a chance. By the time this stage 
is reached the chairman is fully aware of 
the reason for his resignation. A leader 
of boys’ camps once said that when he 
punished boys in any way he always made 
them admit in good spirit that the action 
taken was logical and the only course 
which could reasonably be taken. In re 
leasing a chairman, a similar course of 
action should be taken. 

Frep. M. HANSEN. 
lowa State College. 


\ HY is it that otherwise efficient col 

lege men often show a total lack of 
systematic effort and application in the re 
ligious work which they attempt to do 
through the Association Cabinet? This 
question arises again and again. 

You appoint a fellow of prominence and 
genuine ability as chairman of a Cabinet 
Committee. He voluntarily assumes the 
responsibility of his new office. You ex 
pect much of him. And what happens? 
Frequently he disappoints you. Perhaps 
he is too busy with football or track, with 
musical clubs or dramatics to pay proper 
attention to organizing his committee and 
its work. Whatever the reason, it is evi 
dent that he is failing to apply the same 
standards of persistence and accuracy to 
his Association work that would seem to 
him necessary for success in any other 
field. Some one has made a mistake, of 
course. But where? 

It may be that you, who set him in your 
cabinet, are to blame. You have been 
“backing the wrong horse.” You have 
misjudged your man. In seeking promi 
nent upper classmen for your cabinet, it 
may be that you have sacrificed efficiency 
and genuine interest upon the altar of 
social prestige and popularity. In_ that 
case, the sooner you replace your delin 
quent friend with some one who means 
business, the better. Think carefully be 
fore you leap, however, for replacement 
at this time of the year is more easily 
recommended than realized. 

My brief experience in Association work 
would lead me to recommend sufficient 
machinery to make the Cabinet function 
regularly and efficiently. Sufficient ma- 
chinery, and no more! Perhaps the fol 
lowing suggestions may be found helpful: 

(1) The Cabinet meetings should be as 
regular, punctual and business-like as pos- 
sible. Prepare agenda for each meeting 
and proceed accordingly. Let the gradu- 
ate secretary confer in advance with the 
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presiding officer and then Jet him keep his 
fingers out of the pie. If possible, com 
plete the slated business of the meeting on 
time. Keep careful minutes, including 
record of attendance, and proceed by par- 
liamentary procedure to wind up old busi- 
ness first. Request regular verbal and oc- 
casional written reports from each Cabinet 
committee chairman and officer. They 
will soon find something to report if they 
know that you are interested. 

(2) Watch your 
chairmen. 


committee 
See that they not only draw 
up a policy for their year’s work, but keep 
up to time on it. Show them that you 
expect real results as well as a reason- 
able expenditure of time and_ effort. 
Never let a man feel that you have lost 
track of him and his committee because 
you have a dozen similar activities in the 
\ssociation’s program to attend to. In 
cooperative work of this sort we usually 
get what we deserve out of men. Per 


separate 


sonal consultation and appreciation is the 
prescription that counts. 

(3) Watch your committee men them 
selves. If the chairman falls down and 
you cannot see your way clear to remoy 
ing him from office, the next best thing 
is to keep the committee on the job your 
self This can be most easily accom- 
plished by the president or the graduate 
secretary, since both should be members 
ex-othicio of every cabinet committee. 

(4) Keep the devotional side of your 
cabinet meeting program sincere and nat 
ural. It is well to begin your cabinet 
meetings with Seripture reading and with 
prayer by some one member, and to close 
with brief prayers from all the group. 
Whenever possible find a Bible passage 
pertinent to the work at hand. Business 
and devotions may be mingled thus, but 
only in the proper proportion. The chiei 
function of a Cabinet meeting—as I con 
ceive it—is to provide an opportunity for 
arranging and ordering the work of the 
Christian Association. 

\ll this is trite enough. Common sense 
is the rule, but common sense is so re 
markably uncommon. ‘Too long the old 
‘t secular and sacred, worldly and 
other-worldly, has been in the saddle. We 
pay the price of this distinction—false 
though it is—in the religious work of our 
day. A man cannot serve his God and his 


college 


idea 


Association fairly, who gives it 
only the rag-tag-and-bob-tail of his time 
and thought If it is true that this is a 
universe in which we live, then the cause 
of Christ will never triumph—in Asso- 
ciation work or elsewhere—until we find 
and apply the practical truths of ordinary 
life to the practical work of religion. 
THEODORE AINSWORTH GREENE, 


The Brick Church, N. Y. 


Editor's Note 


N the November number we published 

photographs of presidents of the Field 
Councils throughout the country. We re- 
gret a typographical error which oc- 
curred in the name of G. Derwood Baker, 
(Pomona), President of the Southwest- 
ern Section of the Pacific Coast Field 
Council. Roy Veatch, (University of 
Oregon), holds the corresponding office in 
the Northwest Field Council. 


EDITORIALS 


Immediate Steps Toward 
World Decency 


"THERE is no lack today, or for many 

a day past, of loud calls for better in- 
ternational relationships. The end of the 
war left those who looked to it to better 
the situation gasping in disillusionment. 
Once again we have been given a lesson, 
in what should have needed no further 
elucidation, that a war heals no old sores 
and inevitably opens new ones. 

Right now we hear louder than ever a 
sincere call for a new world morality. 
What can each one of us do to answer 
this call? 

If the young men and women of the 
present hour, in the colleges and out of 
them, are to see any great, hopeful changes 
in international and interracial conduct, 
such changes must largely be brought 
about by themselves. Men of middle age 
and past are for the most part hypnotized 
by things as they are, and seem to be able 
to see no need or no hope of doing any 
thing specific to bring in a new day of ac- 
tual brotherhood among all classes, races 
and peoples: Youth, with its proverbial 
courage, must act. 

Every one who has this longing in him 
should look about and decide what he in- 
dividually, and with others of like mind, 
may do to bring his longing to realization 
now. 


UT what can we do one and all, who are 

minded to act in this matter? There are 
many things to do. For the present we 
may well focus attention on one line of 
advance. The Washington Disarmament 
Conference will either be the doorway into 
a new and more glorious international good 
will, or it will set the hands of the clock 
back for an indefinite number of years. 
The latter possibilty must be made incon 
ceivable. This may be seized upon as the 
occasion launching not a few movements 
of thought and resolution which may ulti 
mately run far deeper than any of the pro 
cesses of the Conference itself. 

Let students then everywhere give them 
selves to steps like the following which are 
not necessarily meant to be “mutually ex- 
clusive” 

Stimulate and arrange for informing dis 
cussions of the proposals before the Wash 
ington Conference, without failing to treat 
with frank fairness the seriousness and 
intricacies of the problems involved. The 
Student Movement aims to make immedi 
ately available outlines for such discus 
sions 

In particular, let us have open, friendly, 
intelligent consideration of the Chinese 
and Japanese points of view, and of all 
that is involved in our Eastern relation- 
ships. Rational people can come to ra- 
tional conclusions when given a chance for 
unhurried consideration of the issues in- 
volved. 

Let us not allow anyone to stampede us 
with the “flub dub” of “national honor,” 
“patriotic pride,” “America First,” etc. 
No good citizen should be bullied by these 
phrases which have so often been used in 
the past solely for purposes of personal 
aggrandizement. 


Let us demand and expect of our Ameri 
can representatives at the Conference that 
an indiscourageable effort be made to clear 
away the major causes of misunderstand- 
ing and suspicion among the nations, and 
that they build on this foundation at least 
some part of the structure of peace and 
fair dealing among the nations. 

Let us use every possible ingenuity to 
stir up the public conscience to see the 
present chance, and to insist that our rep 
resentatives act for us. 

If organized Christian forces do not lead 
now they may not have a chance later 
Churches, Christian Associations, Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs, college debating so- 
cieties, and every conceivable agency must 
do its share to awaken and inform men and 
women so that they may compel our rep 
resentatives to act in accordance with our 
highest national convictions. 


LREADY several good proposals are be 
4 & fore us for making official Washington 
vividly and helpfully aware of the surg 
ing, rising tide of demand for large ad 
vance towards brotherhood, of which sub 
stantial progress toward disarmament is 
only one feature. Let us make use of 
these and provide others. 

Such an hour as this never confronted 
any other generation of mortals. Shall we 
let it pass in pious musings, or shall we 
“take the current when it serves” and so 
not lose our day of opportunity? The stu 
dents of this and other lands, if they be 
worthy of their best traditions, should 
without fear of any sort set themselves 
to make the Washington Conference a real 
beginning of decency and _ brotherliness 
among all nations and races. Our own 
nation should take whatever risks are 
necessary to lead the way not only to a 
large measure of disarmament, but also 
in evident generosity, service to other 
nations, and unequivocal fair dealing. This 
is a day to venture with God. 


The Vehicle of Big Programs 
We have seen not a few illustrations 


this year that a program of great 
import may never effectively reach the 
students of a college because of the impo 
tency of the membership of that college. 
There was no vehicle to carry the message 
The message itself may have been never 
so important—social, international, Friend 
ship Fund, or the perennial importance of 
allowing God to speak to men—but it 
could do there no mighty work. It may 
have been presented in a chapel or a con 
vocation. But too often now an address 
is not a vehicle inéo a college, but an aero 
plane over it. 

In such institutions the urgent need is 
for perfecting the organization of the 
local Association. There are often suffi- 
cient individual Christian men, but these 
have not banded themselves together with 
any corporate consciousness and fellow- 
ship. These men need to see that a man 
may be an exemplary disciple of Christ at 
his church and in his closet, but there is 
need of his effort united with others also 
to Christianize the college community of 
which he is a part. Many Student Asso- 








ciations have not yet recovered from the 
casualties of the S. A. T. C. Others have 
reacted in an extreme manner from a fear 
of mechanical organization. Whatever 
the reason, such Associations need to draw 
together more men of Christian strength. 
For such colleges training through insti 
tutes is needed far more than campaigns. 
It is 
tions demonstrate, to have a large, busi 
nesslike and effective distribution of forces 
and keep this organization constantly con- 


a possible thing, as most Associa 


tributory to the great purposes of the 
Movement. Where such organization is 
not in existence, whole institutions are 


blocked from hearing and responding to 
some of the greatest messages with which 
the Student Movement in all its history 
has been commissioned 


fk ' )R planning the program for a college, 
the traditional form of the Cabinet 
eaves little to be desired. This is made up of 
the elected and the chairmen of 
committees. We have been surprised, how 
to find that in certain Associations 
a custom has grown up of allowing the 
chairman to do the whole work of his 
committee. Thus in a university of over 
three thousand men the writer recently 
found students responsibly re- 
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AS an awakening begun in the Student 


Movement in relation to the reduc 
tion of armaments? That question will 
be answered by the students themselves 
during the next few weeks 

Several movements have arisen among 
astern students. Inspired by the oppor 


tunity and the need, the Student Council at 


Penn State called a mass meeting which 
unitedly voted for student action on be 
half of disarmament, and further showed 
their sincerity and appreciation of the 


deeper issues concerned by pledging at the 
meeting $1,500 for the 
the stricken 


students im 
countries of Central Europe 


Sain 


Princeton, fired by the prophetic vision 
of her President, 
students 


called a conference 
forty 


statesmen 


from colleges heard 
and 


the curses of war and of the criti 


where 


leading soldiers, educators 


tell of 


cal need of the present movement. A com 
mittee has grown out of this conference 
which, combining with the Penn State 


letters to every col 
lege in the country urging measures which 
will permit the united student bodies to 


express themselves in Washington with a 


movement, has sent 


single voice. Cables were also sent to 
student centers in other countries. 
Vassar, unaware of other movements, 


held a similar conference for girls initiat 
growing movement On 

hundred student 
responded to the 
churches tor a 


November 
and faculty 
call of the 
conference in Chicago. 
Resolutions were passed, and a permanent 
created to promote 


me a 
13-14, 
dele gates 


two 


organization interna 


tioual friendships. Many colleges are 
Complete exhibit of twenty charts may be se- 
cured for $1 (cost price) from Disarmament 


Educatiin Committee 629 G 
W ashington, 1), ¢ 


Street, N 


5 


lated to the Association. No committees 
had been appointed. Thus no new work- 
ers were being trained. Thus there was 
no guarantee that next year’s force would 
be larger and better than this year’s. Thus 
have we forgotten Mr. Moody’s advice at 
the Northfield Conferences: “It is better 
to get ten men to work than to do the work 
of ten men.” We are glad to believe that 
the Association referred to is not a typi- 
cal one 

But we need something more than plan- 
ning. A victotious army has both staff 
and line officers. In addition to the Cabi- 
net, which draws up the plans, there is 
therefore needed a Friendship Council. 
Through the processes of friendly per- 
sonal influence these men carry the mes- 
sage to others. In no other way has Christ 
ever been revealed and mediated to men.’ 
One reason some Associations have no 
greater triumphs is because they have not 
undertaken this fundamental and essential 
work of which the Friendship Council, 
with its emphasis upon Bible study and per- 
sonal influence in the place where a man 
lives, is by all odds the best embodiment. 


1See “The Association Friendship Ceuncil,”’ by 
David R. Porter A pamphlet. Soon to be issued 
by Association Press. 


DISARMAMENT 
OLMSTEAD 


using the 
nent” 
ment Education Committee. 


Disarma- 
Disarma- 
Other schools 
are passing resolutions which are forward- 
ed to the President, American delegates, 
and their Reports from 
every part of the country show the stu 
dents interested—almost 
ing leadership. 


startling “Facts on 
exhibit prepared by the 


1 


congressmen, 


aroused, await 

Mr. Hughes has dared to begin the im 
possible; if they would, the students of 
the world, led by America, could go far 
toward finishing the task. What would 
more quickly convince other countries of 
\merica’s sincerity than a unanimous dem- 
onstration by her students? Not only are 


they the next generation of leaders, but 
coming from every town and crossroads, 
they speak the voice of America. The 
same is true of students overseas. What 


will sooner prove to the dignitaries from 
other lands that their own countries want 
disarmament than for their student masses 
to joi with American students in this 
great demand. And that uniting of the stu 
dent voices of the world for peace would 
be at once a demonstration of our fitness 
for peace and a promise for the future. 

It is a time when the students of Ameri- 
ca may well take action. If the move- 
ment grows, uniting schools on this issue, 
creating state and national councils and 
providing the funds for them to work, a 
plan may easily be evolved whereby the 
Washington Conference shall know posi- 
tively where the students of the 
stand. 


world 


And this precedent of the united student 
action may create a tool which, reaching as 
it does at vacation time into every hamlet, 
may at many future crises help to change 
for the better the history of our country 
and of the world. 


A Student's Note 
Book 


how many students “work 
their way through” college, we regard that 
man a benefactor who invents a new kind 
of work. A prize should go to the Okla 
homa University student who invested in 
a vacuum cleaner and started business as 
“The University Cleaning Corporation.” 
This impressive title justifies his charging 
one dollar for each of his crowded hours 
Another put several boxes of luscious ap- 
ples at campus crossings labelled “Honor 
System Apples, 5 cents.” Money is de 
posited in an accompanying cigar-box and 
“Honor System” collects the money—and 
the empty apple boxes 
ao 
Speaking of Oklahoma, Benny Owen, 
the famous football coach, corralled the 
team after one October practice and thus 
addressed them: “I hear the Y.M.C.A 
is staging a finance campaign. It is one of 
the best institutions here and deserves th 
support of every man. Don’t get fright 
ened because it may not at the moment be 
big and popular. Remember, there have 
been ten-year periods when we have not 
won a lot of games. Help support this 
good thing !” 


The material of Richard Roberts’ re 
markable addresses at the Silver Bay Con 
ference last 


Realizing 


each evening. 


. eo s 


summer are now available in 
pamphlet form under the title “On, to the 
City of God.” ‘This is issued by Associa- 
tion Press, at twenty-five cents the copy 
Part of one of these addresses appeared in 
the November 


We 


\dvisory 


number of this magazine 


recommend that every Secretary and 
Officer purchase five copies of 
this pamphlet to lend or give away. 
SS 

St. John’s University, Shanghai, last 
spring gave David Z. T. Yui, Y. M. C. A 
National General Secretary, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters. In this, the 
University has honored itself as well as 
Dr. Yui. The latter has declined three edu 
cational calls during the past year, one of 
which was to the presidency of Tsing Hwa 
College. 


. a g 


The group of Brazilian Students who 
were selected by the Government of Brazil 
to come to the United States to study, ar 
Oscar A. Gacitua, Latin-American Secre 
tary of the Committee on Friendly Rela 
tions among Foreign Students, connected 
with the Foreign Division of the Y. M 
C. A., and by several of their compatriots 
rived in New York on October 10th, and 
were met by Th. Langgaard de Menezes 
representing the Brazilian Government, 
who have been studying in this country for 
some years. Before leaving New York, 
some to go to southern colleges to study 
sugar and cotton growing, others to schools 
of engineering, they visited various points 
of interest under Mr. Gacitua’s guidance. 

x * * 

Under auspices of the newly organized 
Syracuse-in-China association, the first 
complete unit to be sent to the Far East 
from Syracuse University has sailed for 
Chung-King, China, to do medical, mission 
and general relief work. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


lo THE Eprror: 


The secretary who said that giving a sup 
per for college men in connection with the 
Bible study work of the weekly meeting 
was “hiring them to be interested in the 
Y. M. C. A.,” certainly has never tried out 
such a feature in connection with his 
work, or perhaps he has made the fatal 
mistake of acting as host to the men. At 
Cincinnati we experienced some difficulty 
in holding regular meetings due to a 
crowded schedule and the fact that the 
men were not on the campus at night, each 
returning to his home or 
schedule of 


boarding-house 
classes ended. 
recognized the fact that men 
and that some of the brightest 
fellowship are spent around a 
dinner table. The fellowship of a dinner 


as his 
We also 
must eat 
hours of 


as soon 


table should be Christian fellowship which 
stimulated by 
and prayer 


can be a spiritual message 


Our cabinet decided to try it out for 
two months by providing supper each 
Thursday night for those who cared to 


regular Y. M. C. A. 
The charge of thirty-five cents 
covered everything except service, this be 
ing volunteered by different fellows. 

During the first month a local pastor 
gave a series of talks on Christian funda- 
mentals. These proved immensely popu 
lar. The month different speakers 
were used. The experiment was so very 
successful that it will undoubtedly become 
a regular feature 

It is feeling that the Association 
can do more work with a larger group if 
it attempts to accommodate that group. 


have a part im our 


meeting. 


next 


our 


Sincerely, 
Frep. K. HoeHLer, 


University of Cincinnati 





A HI-Y CLUB OF 4 
SUCCESSFUL CAREER UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF PRICE CHEANEY, CABINET 


MEMBER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


News and Views 


We welcome not a few signs that Ad- 


visory Committees and Cabinets in the 
larger universities are 
giving more adequate 


University : ‘ - 
Secretaryships ce msideration to the im- 
portance of doing a 
better and more perma- 
nent work under the Associations. The 
remarkable growth of most of these insti- 
tutions, not to mention other reasons, jus 
tifies the calling of secretaries of ability, 
maturity, and power. We believe this can 
be done without getting that type of small 
man who cannot fill such a position with- 
out robbing students of their right to 
guide and control their own Christian 
movement. Point is given to this remark 
by the acceptance of the secretaryship at 
the University of Oregon by L. P. Put 
nam, who has for several years been in 
charge of religious work at Chicago Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. Before that he was suc 
cessively and successfully Metropolitan 
Student Secretary, Central Department 
Business Secretary, and a worker under 
the Association in France during the war. 
We congratulate Mr. Putnam on _ the 
chance to tackle an enticing job of un- 
limited possibilities. We congratulate the 
Association at Oregon for its foresight 
and courageous, progressive action. 


The second week of the college year a 
student at the University of Maine spoke 
in the Commons on the 
importance of sible 
study and asked all stu- 
dents interested in join- 
ing a group to remain 
for a few minutes after that meeting. He 
was surprised to find thirty-six 
wailing. 


Spreading 
Fires 


fellows 
With the help of the Secretary 





SIXTY MEMBERS WHICH FOR TWO YEARS HAS HAD A 


THE CLUB MEETS WEEKLY 


IN THE HIGH SCHOOL LUNCH ROOM, WHERE A LIGHT SUPPER IS SERVED. 
THEN FOLLOWS A SPEAKER ON SOME SUBJECT OF INTEREST, SPECIAL 


MUSIC OR OTHER 


CLASS ON 


ENTERTAINMENT, 
PROBLEMS OF 


THEN 
THE 


A STUDY AND DISCUSSION 
SCHOOL-BOY 


three Bible study groups were at once or 
ganized. These successful that 
news of them began to spread throughout 
the campus. Secretary Clark and the stu- 
dent officers were so encouraged that they 
determined to talk Bible study to every stu- 
dent that they met. Soon men were asking 
for help in organizing Bible study groups 
in their fraternities. At the end of a 
month 167 students were studying the Bible 
in ten different groups. Most of these 
groups were meeting in either the dormi 
tories or in the fraternities. 

This is the most significant happening 
in the University of Maine since the be- 
ginning of the war. Its great strength 
has come from the fact that the students 
have asked for it themselves. 


were so 


The Association at the University of 


Chicago adds itself to the number of 
those which are en- 

Denomina- deavoring to correlate 
tional the interdenominational 


Secretaries work of the 
Association with the 
denominational and sectional work of the 
denominations. A graduate student is 
giving half time for work among the 
Methodist students. His salary is car 
ried by the Methodist Board of Educa- 
tion and local Methodist churches. It is 
probable that the Presbyterians will as 
sume a similar obligation and that the 
Baptist Board will then take the full time 
of a secretary. 
It is clear that no one type of organiza 
tion of religious work can be put down 
upon every university campus. Each field 


campus 


has distinct situations and problems. But 
some form of cooperation between the 
Associations and the churches seems 


everywhere advisable. It is to be hoped 
that in zeal for unification no one will lose 
sight of the distinctive values of both the 
denominational and the interdenominational 
work on a campus. A form of organiza- 
tion hastily entered into before seeing the 
related but quite distinct functions of 
these two types of Christian work 
not hasten but rather seriously delays the 


does 


Kingdom. We have not vet been able to 
improve upon the reiterated conclusions 
of the Cleveland Conference that what 


can be done denominationally should be 
done by the churches and what can be 
done interdenominationally should be done 
by the Christian Associations. 


In view of the general decrease in the 
number of students in the colleges prepar 
ing for the ministry or 
other religious work, it 
is of interest that the 
School of Theology at 
Joston University 
reached its capacity early with 340 stu- 
dents enrolled. The School of Religious 
Education and Social Service which trains 
for lay leadership in the Church was 
obliged to move into a new building in 
order to accommodate the increasing num- 
ber of students. This incoming stream is 
most heartening in view of the dire need 
for religious leadership. 


Vinistry 
Students 








THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 
and other BOOKS 


THE FRUITS OF VICTORY. By 
Norman Angell. The Century Com- 
pany. 

f ipnc present situation seems to bear 

out completely Mr. Angell’s theory of 


the futility of war. “The Continent as a 
vhole has the same soil and natural re- 
ources and technical knowledge as when 


fed its populations,” but there ts suffer 


y and want 


every hand. War psy 
ogy 1s tatal to social living “The 
leas which produce war—the fears out of 

hich it grows and the passions which it 

ceds—produce a state of mind that ulti 
nately renders impossible thi cooperation 
which alone wealth can be 

nd life maintained.” 


tinct tor 


produced 
The pugnacious in 
mastery, fostered by a tradi 
onal patriotism, has engulfed Europe be 
nature and destructive in 
realized. The statesmen 
Treaty of Versailles did 
recognize the fact of the interdepend 


1us¢ its tru 
ence are not 


ho tramed the 


ence of nations nor the futility of coer 
cion \s a result “Vienna starves largely 
ecause the coal needed for its factories 

now situated in a foreign state—Czecho 
Slovakia—which, partly from political mo 
fails to deliver it.” 

\ll of the problems involved in the “Bal 
kanization” of 


tives perhaps, 


| urope are directly the 
oncern of America. We are related to it 
{ 


y toreign trade and investments, ex- 


changes, immigration, armaments, taxa 
tion, industrial unrest and the effect of 
these on social and political organization. 

This again brings us to Mr. Angell’s 
chief contention, the dominant power of 
current ideas. Change the idéas and a 
That these 


current ideas can be changéd in spite of 


change in conduct will result 


instincts and emotions is a proposition the 
author accepts The task then is to 
change the ideas and so clear the path for 
international partnership. “In human so 
ciety mere instinct has always been modi 
fied or directed in some measure by ta 
hoos, traditions, conventions, constituting 
1 social discipline. The character of that 
discipline is largely determined by som« 
sense. of social need, devel ped as the re 
sult of the suggestion of transmitted ideas, 
discussion, intellectual ferment.” 

bringing about the 
change of ideas he does not present clear 
about through clear think 
ing, “discussion, intellectual ferment” and 
fearless presentation of the facts His 
final word is: “There ts no refuge but the 


truth.” ~~ os 


The means for 


ly. It must come 


THE NEXT WAR. By Will Irwin. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 
This is a book concerning which ex 

travagant statements have been made. It 

is difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
hould be read by every hig! 
school and college student in America. It 
is an important book because it deals in a 
vital way with an important subject. Un 
less war is abolished all efforts to build 
he new social order will be futile 

Mr. Irwin is an eminent newspaper cot 
respondent who knows the realities of war 


from actual observation. He sets forth 


his volume. It 


10 


these realities in clear and concise form. 
He shows beyond any shadow of a doubt 
that the next war will be infinitely more 
destructive and disastrous than even the 
recent war. He states that in the next war 
poison gas and disease germs will prob- 
ably be used upon whole populations. A 
single setitence will-give an indication of 
t! book : 


“Clouds of Lewisite gas will sweep over 


i type of fact given in this 

hundreds of square miles, not only elimi 

nating all unprotected life, animal and 
vegetable, but sterilizing the soil for about 
seventy years.” 

In these days when the whole world is 
rejoicing over the drastic proposals made 
by Secretary Hughes, we should not be 
lulled into a sense of. false optimism. Par 
tial disarmament will not prevent war. We 
must go much further than this. 

Mr. Irwin’s book does not pretend to be 
an adequate statement of the ethics of war. 
It should be supplemented by other types 
of reading and thinking. It is, however, 
an exceedingly important book and fur 
nishes a foundation upon which may be 
built an adequate program for the aboli 
tion of war 

Kirby Pace. 
Fr 

EDUCATION FOR LIFE. By Fran- 
cis G. Peabody. Doubleday, Page 
& Company. 

VILLAGE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
A Report of the Special Committee 
sent out by the Edinburgh Contin- 
uation Committee. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Every school-boy knows the nanie of 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong, but the great 
principles which he worked out are only 
beginning to make themselves felt. It is 
me of the great privileges of a visit to 
America to go to the little town of Hamp- 
ton, where, in 1619, the first slaves were 
landed from Africa, “the only large part 
of the population of this country,” as 
Booker T. “Washington used to say 
“to com@gat the express invitation of the 
vovernment.” Here in Hampton, toe, their 
descendants were first.employed as allies 
of the northern-atmies fighting for their 
liberation. Tt’ is a romantic story how 


Samuel Armstrong, son of a miissionary in ° 


Haw4ti, began to dream during the war 
of the future of his colored soldiers, and 
of how, like many a man today, having 
done a great task of surgery on the battle- 
field, he set himself to the far greater task 
of healing and giving life. All this is 
admirably told’ in Dr. Peabody’s great 
book, ‘/Education for Life.” “Hampton,” 
as Mr.’ Washington used to say, “teaches 
how to do a common thing in an uncom- 
mon way,” and there is no lesson we all 
need more urgently to learn: 

If we waft or visions rekindled, our 
faith in human nature strengthened, and 
the sj irit of hope reborn, a visit to Hamp 
ton will do it. Here is a great institute, 
greatly conceived, and nobiy carried out 


by General Armstrong and his successors, 
and America may do an cnormous work 
in international reconstruction if she will 
study it, improve it, amu duplicate it 


amongst the poor masses in Asia and in 
the devastated countries of Europe. 

“Village Education in India” is an 
other book with a_ great message 
It is a vital and able bit of work, 
and it shows amongst other things how 
desperately India needs its Hampton and 
Tuskegees The British Government has 
done nobly in higher education, but the 
giving of a practical and efficient and at 
tractive primary education to the masses 
is a problem waiting to be solved. Ark 
there any Frissells, o1 
Washingtons looking for new worlds to 
conquer ? 

The principle of Hampton: to train 
character through doing and to bridge thx 
gulf between study and life, is being nobly 
applied by Dr. John Dewey in China. And 
the Christian Church, whose child she is 
should not leave India to a foster-father, 
however skilled! KenNerH SAUNDERS. 


\rmstrongs, or 


A FIGHTING CHURCH. By G. A. 

Oldham. Morehouse Publishing Com- 

pany. 

This is a book that stimulates and chal 
lenges the thinking Christian. From the 
approach and from the material of thes 
essays one feels sure that here is a man 
who understands men and whose concern 
is to make the men of his generation get 
a sense of the adventurousness of Chris 
tianity. 

There are five addresses which occupy 
only seventy-five pages, but into these ar« 
crowded such slogans as “Fighting for a 
Kingdom,” and such subjects as “The Pur 
pose of Prayer” and “The Use of Sacra 
ments.” 
tations 


The book contains several quo 
from Father Carey, sentences 
which express deep spirituality. In the 
chapter on “Worship and the Kingdom” 
there is a summons to team-work which 
every member of the Christian Church 
would do well to take to heart. Every 
clergyman should be glad of these words 
“We must add to such goodness publi 
testimony, evidence before men of our 
discipleship and loyalty to God, and one 
important way of doing this is by regular 
pulilic worship.” ; 


Joun T. Datta 


-Dr. Exner on the Coast 
| R. M. J. EXNER, of the American So 
cial Hygiene 


Association, is making a 
six weeks’ lecture tour of the Pacific Coast 
states. He has speaking engagements in 
twenty-seven, colleges and in ten cities 
Everywhere there is a great demand for 
his message and his counsel on sex educa- 
tion matters. Dr. Legge, the University of 
California’ physician, says: “I want Exner 
before my hygiene ¢lasses. every time he 
comes to the Coast. -He is easily one of the 
four or five best informed men in America 
on the subject of sex education.” 

Dr. Exner is not alone lecturing to stu 
dents but is a valuable counsellor for the 
faculty and college administration. on the 
whole subject of hygiene and ex education 
Fortunately also, he is a contagious’ Chris 
tian character and helps publicly and pri- 
vately to strengthen the campus Christian 
movement. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is edited by the fol- 
lowing Committee of the Student Depart- 
ment: A. J. Elliott, Frederick M. Harris. 
Earl H. Kelsey, Kenneth S. 
George Irving, E. B. Shultz, and David R. 
Porter. 


Latourette, 
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The Student Friendship 
Fund 


Word comes from all over the country 
of campaigns getting under way. Among 
many reports the following are among the 
most inspiring : 


Yale Has Pledged more than $10,000. The 
average subscription per man, based on 
‘eturns which are not final, is as follows: 
seniors, $5.72; juniors, $3.75; sophomores, 
$4.15; freshmen, $2.11. President Angell 
has said: “Stability and sobriety and rea- 
son will only assert themselves again as a 
generation trained to honest thinking and 
courageous endeavor comes to command.” 


From a Number of Comparatively Small 
Colleges comes a remarkable response to 
the appeal of the European student reliet 
Among the first returns were: University 
of Vermont (200 students participating,, 
$700; Moravian College (75 students), $75; 
Bates (300 students), $215; Pennsylvania 
College fo rWomen (195 students), $175 the 
first day of a four-day drive. 


At Princeton eighty-two delegates from 
forty colleges and universities in twelve 
eastern states passed a resolution “giving 
their hearty approval of the project to aid 
starving students in Central Europe, es- 
pecially as this act of world fellowship is 
closely related to the ultimate aim of 
world peace for which this Limitation of 
Armaments Conference is working Ten 
members of the Speakers’ Association at 
Princeton hay offered their services in 
presenting student relief in other schools 
ind colleges 


Mount Holyoke, just completing an en- 
dowment fund, has pledged $1,300 toward 
a goal of $2,000 for student relief. In ad- 
dition the amounts saved by serving weekly 
“Hoover” dinne 


Seeing An Announcement of the Student 
Relief appeal in the newspaper, a citizen 
of California has voluntarily sent in a 
cheque for $100 to the Friendship Fund 
office. 


Westchester Normal 
its pledge at $400. 


n Pennsylvania sets 


Oberlin’s Goal Is $2,800 plus all over-sub- 
scription of their War Chest To last 
year’s fund they gave $300. 


Indiana State Normal gave $500. 


The State Secretary of Michigan writes: 
‘At Albion when it was proposed to charter 
a special car to attend the football gam< 
with Michigan Agricultural, at a cost to 
each man of $5, not a student voted in 
favor of this expenditure However when 
in the same meeting the relief appeal was 
presented, they subscribed $1,000. This is 
an evidence of discriminating giving. There 
is no lack of college spirit or backing of 
the football team here Albion had the 
championship last year and overwhelming- 
ly defeated M. A. C. at the game to which 
I make reference 


In a Series of Addresses at the Univer 
sity of Chicago, Sherwood Eddy mentioned 
student conditions in Europe. He did not 
appeal for funds, yet at the last meeting a 
student sent a $50 Liberty Bond to be used 
for relief This gift gave a splendid im- 
petus to the whole relief campaign on the 
campus Returns are not yet in 


Latest Word From Geneva (Switzerland), 
headquarters for student relief, sent by 
Conrad Hoffmann, executive secretary, 
Says “Conditions are now more difficult 
than last year. In Poland the student sit- 
uation is particularly distressing. Similar 
conditions prevail in the Baltic states and 
among the thousands of refugee Ru an 
students in the European countries. Lith- 
uania, Bulgaria and Greece are all calling 
for assistance. This widespread need will 
necessitate as large, if not larger, fund 
than were required for our work last year.”’ 
This message is an added challenge to 
sacrificial giving. 


STUDENTS OF THE WORLD 


ENRY T. HODGKIN, who is at pres- 

ent spending a year in the Far East, 
studying its present-day problems, religi- 
ous, social and international, writes: 


“In my view the most significant fact in 
China to-day is what is called the ‘New 
Thought Movement.’ It is an unorganized 
and somewhat indefinite stirring of new 
life among the returned students from 
\merica and England. Its medium of ex- 
pression is a simplified form of the written 
language enriched with great numbers of 
new terms that are rapidly entering into 
common speech. Its ideals are democratic, 
scientific in the search for truth, revolu- 
tionary in relation to much in the past that 
is outworn, and altruistic in regard to social 
service and the need for sacrifice. 

“The history of China justifies the belief 
that this movement will largely determine 
the development of China industrially, polit- 
ically, and socially in the coming generation 
or two. It has been a matter of the deepest 
interest to me to be in touch with some of 
the leading spirits in this movement. While 
a few are Christian, and all are deeply in- 
fluenced by Christian thought, the tendency 
of the movement is distinctly agnostic. 
There does not, however, appear to be any- 
thing essentially anti-religious in it, and it 
seems to me very closely akin to the Youth 
Movement in Germany. 

“It would be the greatest mistake 
so to concemtrate attention on its mis- 
takes or excesses as to miss the big 
fact that we have here an awaken- 
ing of men’s minds and spirits in an eager 
search for truth, beauty, and social right- 
eousness at whatever cost. Can we say 
less than that it is a stirring of the divine 
Spirit, which like other such happenings 
may be marred by men’s frailty, but which 
is none the less God-given? One very hope- 
ful thing about it is its strongly anti-mili- 
tarist convictions, and the fact that, though 
calling to a better national life, it strikes 
very strongly the international note. One 
of its leaders says, ‘Not a few have realized 
the fact that unless Christian principles 
can be applied to international relation- 
ships, there must be something wrong with 
Christianity.’ ”’ 


T is a healthy sign of the spiritual life 

of the German Movement, that despite 
the heavy odds against German missions 
today through the exclusion of German 
missionaries from certain fields, and the 
fact that the depreciation of the German 
mark makes it impossible for the societies 
to man adequately even those fields which 
are open to them, that there has been a 
revival of the Studentbund fur Mission. 
This society is the German equivalent for 
the Student Volunteer Movement of other 
lands. The Bund held a mission study 
conference last March in Dassel, reports 
fifty members, fifteen mission study circles 
in eleven universities, and thorough-going 
plans for study. Since the war four Ger- 
man Student Volunteers have sailed for 
the mission field. 


TEWS of the Movement in Russia is 


4 ‘% becoming more frequent 


The Russian 
Movement is organizing relief for stu- 
dents. The Movement in Moscow has 
opened a house as the headquarters both of 
the National and Moscow Unions. 


NV ISS Almira Fay Leavitt has returned 
1¥ Eto the United States after twenty years 
devoted to work among the Christian stu- 
dents of Italy. She leaves an enduring 
work in the Naples Branch of the Italian 
Movement, which is by far the strongest 
in Italy. She also founded Il Salatto, 
which was a*pioneer in various forms of 
social vabx*in Naples. As she spends her 
evening-tide years in her own land, she is 
surrounded by the love and gratitude of 
hundreds of Italian students and of the 
Federation workers in Italy and other 
lands which have had the privilege of 
knowing her, working with her, and learn- 
ing from her. 





INTERNATIONAL DISCUSSION CONFERENCE, KASTEEL HARDENBROEK, DRIEBERGEN, 
HOLLAND, SEPTEMBER 7-12, 1921 


Delegates from the student Christian Movements of twelve European countries accepted 
the invitation of the Dutch Movement to spend these days in united study of the present 


social and international implications of Christ's life and teachings. 
recognize in the group two former American student leaders 
Movement and Francis Miller (now a secretary) of the British Movement. 
tary was allowed in each national delegation. i 


American readers will 
Claude Nelson of the Swiss 
Only one secre 
Significant for world peace was the fact 


that delegates from Germany and Austria could discuss such questions as war guilt with 
students from France and other allied countries 


1] 











Notes from the Field 


New England 


Personal Evangelism Institutes are being 


held in a number of New England colleges 
From fifteen to thirty selected Christian 
tudents meet for five one-hour conference 
periods with a leader who has demonstra- 
ted in an unusual way his ability to win 


men individually to Christian discipleship 
In the conferences thought is directed 
to the reasons for personal evangelism and 
the ways and means of making the whole 
Association more productive in winning 
men This plan really means an intensive 


students who 
center of the 
leadership. Changes 


religious campaign with those 
ire wr should be at the 
Christian Association 


have already taken place in the lives of 
these men and the whole work of individ- 
ial A ociations has been deepened 


Bible Study Institutes for the training of 


udent and faculty Bible discussion group 
leader have been held at Williams and 
Yak In each case students from nearby 
colleges were invited The success of this 
Bible study institute plan is already demon- 
trated in the stronger Bible study work 
n the college that have attended these 
institute 

At the University of Vermont the efforts 


work of the Association 
ind the local churches has been responsible 


to coordinate th 


for a uniform Bible study program adopted 
by several of the churches Classes began 
m October 2nd, which was All-University 


Go-to-Church Sunday. 


Middle Atlantic States 


The Colgate Association *@s arranged 
for the reproduction of all Co#Mer. football 
games played out of town. Play wy play 
the reports are given over special wires. 


Thes« 


were heard by practically the entire 
student 


body 


The Union College Association conducts 
everal student-led classes for boys in an 
Italian mission A deputation team holds 
regular. meetings in the jail and in the 
churche 


At the University of Pennsylvania 1,600 
tudents attended banquets given under the 
iuspices of the Christian Association by 


ix denominations Men from thirty-six 


state and sixteen foreign countries at- 
tended \ large number of volunteers for 
ocial ervice, boys’ clubs, Sunday school 
work, et« were enrolled 

Columbia reports thirty students doing 
city settlement work. 


The Foreign Missions Club, organized at 
the University of Syracuse by the returned 


delegates to the Des Moines Convention, 
has a regular attendance of over thirty 
The members include representatives from 
all Rochester institutions of higher learn- 


training schools. Fifteen 
club have become Student 


two years. 


ng and nurses’ 
members of the 
Volunteer in 


Two Hundred Men and Women Workers 
re organized as active religious workers 
mn preparation for the evangelistic cam- 
paign to be conducted at Syracuse by 
Bishop Henderson 


South 


In a Report of the 
University we are 


Association at Emory 


impressed by the all 


round program and the universal spirit of 
consecration shown \ department on city 
rk hunt for opportunities for service 
the ocial and religious agencies of the 
community Seven deputation teams are 
idy for engagements The next Blue 
Ridge Conference will be presented at 
chapel this fall. A Christian Brotherhood 


has been organized. The members have put 


themselves on record as ready to “‘go the 
imit’’ for Christ This group of fifty or 
more function as a personal workers’ group, 


with the 
Christ.”’ 
president is 
the world!” 
sibilities of 


“The 


Whole 
A confidential declaration by the 


motto, Campus for 
“We have the best cabinet in 
Can any one measure the pos- 
such an Association? 


A World Citizenship Day was celebrated 
at Vanderbilt University The progran 
combined the celebration of the anniversar: 
of Sit Williams’ birth with a me- 
Bishop W. R. Lambuth. 
men who had recently visited 
South America told of the 
American Student Movement in 
Christianization and peace. 


George 
morial service for 
\ddresses by 
Kurope and 
part of the 
world 


The Cabinets of the men’s and the wo- 
Associations at Maryville College, 
united in a three-day retreat in 

This was an enjoyable and 
gathering 


Middle West 


The University 


men's 
Tenn., 
September 
profitable 


Branch of the Cincinnati 
Y. M. C. A. used the old-fashioned barbecue 
for getting together the student body to 
hear an inspiring address by Arthur Nash, 


who has become a national figure as the 
real “Golden Rule in Business"’ man. Each 
man was presented with a copy of “The 
Golden Rule,” as employed in the Nash 


Clothing Company's 

\ reception given at the home of 
the General Secretary in honor of all the 
foreign students attending the University 
of Cincinnati 


plant. 
was 


The University of Michigan Association 
is conducting a Religious Educational In- 


stitute for local church workers and stu- 
dents who are interested in the Sunday 
School The following are some of the 
topics: “The Old Testament in the New,” 


“Principles of Teaching,” ‘Principles and 


Methods of Work with Boys,” “Christian 
Ethics,"’ i» iopment of che Child aud 
Adolescent,” ‘‘Jesus’ Philosophy of Life.”’ 


The University Service Committee is or- 
ganizing a University Students’ Choir of 
100 voices. The choir will sing at the uni- 
versity services on Sunday evenings. 

The City Halli is used for Bible 
Dakota Wesleyan. The 
are under student leadership, but 
ted as a part of the Methodist Sunday 
School \ weekly training class is held 
for gospel team members. Beginning with 
four, a daily morning prayer group has 
grown to ten members. 


study 
classes 
conduc- 


classes at 


Michigan Agricultural College granted 
Sherwood Eddy a convocation, the first 
which has been held there in many years. 
The cabinet at M. A. C,. holds its regular 
weekly meetings at 6 A. M.,—and the at- 
tendance is reported very good. 


Harrison S. Elliott 
University to induct a 
into the mysteries of discussion group lead- 
ership Groups were then organized in 
dormitories and fraternity houses. Twen- 


visited Northwestern 
group of forty men 


ty-four Northwestern men have been re- 
lated to definite social service opportuni- 
ties in Chicago 


A Few of the High Points of the fall pro- 
gram at Oberlin were the church recep- 
tions with thousand in attendance at 
the four churches; the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the conver- 
sion of former President Finney: the mixer, 
attended by 1,500 at the bonfire; the Sun- 
duy morning Bible averaging 500, 
which is two hundred per cent higher than 
last year 


classes 


A Little Nucleus of 
it Marietta College 


men came together 
last spring, encouraged 
by two interested members of the faculty. 
Slowly but surely the influence of these 
students has developed a vital As- 
sociation which is permeating the whole 
campus 


earnest 


Nine Colleges in Ohio had fall 
lasting from one to three days. 


retreats 





Southwest 


Isaac Greyearth, who for a number of 
years was special Indian secretary, is again 
visiting Indian schools in the western 
region. 


Rocky Mountain States 


A New Department known as the Ex- 
tension Department was added at Kansas 
Agricultural College last year Its purpose 
was to send groups ofl students to High 
Schools throughout the state, to put on 
programs in which the importance of col- 
‘ege education was emphasized, and the ad- 
vantages of K. S. A. C. modestly mentioned. 
Kighteen High Schools were visited, and 
the enrollment of students from these lo- 
calities this fall was sixty-five per cent 
over last year. 


Baker University sent a letter to the men 
who were returning to college this fall as 
well as one to the new men. 


“effective 
week 


At Southwestern College an 


force’ of six men is meeting once a 


for prayer, Bible study and preparation of 
plans. Each man is gradually building up 
about himself another little group of “all 
the way" fellows meeting regularly for 
prayer and study These are key men from 


the different rooming houses and later will 
organize a group in their houses. It is a 
combination of the Bible study discussion 
group and Friendship Council idea. The 
Association has a membership of 175 out 
of 225 men in school. 


Pacific Coast 


Harry Anderson and George Day 
had the 


have 
privilege of cooperating with Pres- 


ident Barrows at the University of Cali- 
fornia in serving the 150 Russian refugee 
students, many of whom are in great need 
In response to President Barrows’ letter 
to all the colleges along the Coast, thirty 
free scholarships in ten different colleges 


have already been granted these students. 


The Students and Advisory Board at Uni- 


versity Farm School (Davis, Cal have 
employed a full time Christian worker to 
begin January Ist. This worker will be 


known as 
tary.”’ 


“Campus and Community Secre- 


The Stanford Association has seven very 
successful Bible meeting in the 
Memorial Church, There is also a larg 
class for Filipino students. Their twice 
a-month forums on current topics and the 
relation of Christianity to their solution 
are attended by 200 to 500 men. 


classes 


At the University of Redlands the college 
authorities give the entire student body a 
forty-five minute period each week fo! 
Bible under the direction of the 
student Associations, There are nine groups 
for men and six for women students. 


classes 


Oregon Agricultural College Y. M. C. A 
Employment Bureau believe they have se- 
cured a new kind of work for men They 
call it “night watching.” Parents who 
want to go out for the evening put their 
children to bed and then pay a man twenty- 
five cents per hour for sitting in the parlor 
ind studying at the seme time making sure 


that no one steals the children or burns 
the house down! The bureau has given 
work in the first seven weeks to 937 men 
Of these, thirty-three have secured room 
in return for labor. 


Prop. Schools 


Swarthmore Preparatory School, Swarth- 
more, Pa., has a newly organized Y. M. 
Cc. A. 


Montpelier Seminary, Vt., reports prayer 
meetings on each floor every Tuesday and 
Friday, a missionary class started, and an 
attendance at the weekly meeting of from 
forty to fifty boys out of a total of sixty 


boys in the school 


Lawrenceville School 
ducting discussion groups on “Habits of a 
Christian’ and “Christian Standards of 
Action."” These are under the leadership 
of members of the faculty and some of the 
strongest men from Princeton Seminary 
and Princeton University. 


Association is con- 





